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or less revolutionary in character; but it was also hel<J by a
growing number of citizens in various countries, who did not
think in terms of revolution, but who, as they watched the
appalling catastrophe which had overtaken the old state
system of Europe, felt that the time had come for applying 4
heroic measures to the situation. In many cases, though
not in all, such theorists lacked a sufficient knowledge of the
complexity of the situation, or had read history not realistically
but in the light of their own outlook; so that, while to some
degree aware of the daring nature of their proposition, they
were undeterred by the consideration of its difficulties.

The League of Nations, as actually proposed and set up
by the Treaty of Versailles, did not meet the demands of these
idealists. Neither did it satisfy the more conservatively
minded students of politics, who limited their aspirations to
the re-establishment of international law and the extension
of its sanctions, by strengthening the experiment, which had
already begun, of the International Court of Justice. Pro-
vision had been made for this alternative, but not as the
dominant feature of the League; and to those who view the
International Tribunal as the organism of chief importance
for the revival of a healthy international life, the place which
it occupies in the League has seemed slight, and its existence
even endangered by its setting in the midst of other experi-
ments which look towards more positive measures in world
organisation.

It is not our intention here to take either side in the con-
troversy as to the legitimate or possible scope of the League
of Nations, nor to appraise the compromise which finally took
shape in the Covenant as adopted. Sinc&, however, that
document, owing to the vagueness of outline forced upon it by
compromise between the divergent points of view, left frankly
for history to shape and develop the various elements which
it proposed to incorporate, the study of the first pages of that
history is an essential in the understanding of the League
itself; and any judgments passed upon it which neglect the